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Vanguard of labor women from several cities, members of the industrial section of the National 
Woman's Party, who marched through the rain to the White House on Sunday, January |7, bear- 
ing a petition asking the President to support the proposed Equal Rights Constitutional Amendment. 
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Equal Rights 


Equal Rights at the Industrial Conference 


NOTHER stretch of the path to- 
A ward Equal Rights between men 
and women was cleared last week 
in Washington by the intrepid marchers 
of the National Woman’s Party, those 
marchers who build the road before them 
as they go, with infinite pains and meticu- 
lous caution, overcoming obstacles which 
would seem insurmountable to those less 
indefatigable. I write as one whose part in 
last week’s amazing achievement was only 
that of outside observer and reporter. 
I tell the story chronolagically. 

When the Women’s Industrial Confer- 
ence, called by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, and held under the direct 
auspices of the Women’s Bureau, January 
18-21, invited the National Woman’s 
Party to send three delegates from the 
national organization, and one from each 
State branch, Mabel Vernon, executive 
secretary, asked that that one session be 
devoted to a discussion of labor legisla- 
tion affecting women only. 

Mary Anderson, director of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, informed Miss Vernon that 
the subject was not to appear on the pro- 
gram of the conference, and that, conse- 
quently, no speaker would be allowed to 
discuss Equal Rights. Miss Vernon ex- 
pressed regret that the program would 


- not include the subject which more than 


any other is agitating the minds of women 
workers. 
Preceding the conference, women work- 
ers who came to Washington as delegates 
of the Industrial Council of the National 
Woman’s Party, joined ‘by several hun- 
dred other women wage earners, met in 
Washington, and at a magnificent mass 
meeting, told why they want Equal 
Rights in industry as well as in every 
other field of human activity. The story 
of how they took their story to the Presi- 
dent of the United States is told else- 
where in this issue. ‘ 


HETHER this event had any part 
in determining what was said by the 
Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, and other 
speakers on the program of the Women’s 
Industrial Conference in the first two 
sessions of the meeting, is indeterminable. 
The fact is, however, that all the speakers, 
-egardless of the subjects of their ad- 
dresses, definitely opposed Equal Rights, 
and advocated legislation placing women 
in a class apart from other adult workers. 
Dr. Anna Hochfelder of New York, a 
delegate of the National Women Lawyers’ 
‘Association, protested after one of these 
speeches, saying that as a mother of sons 
and as a probation officer she had ob- 
served the need of equal laws for boys and 
girls and for men and women. 
At the opening of the third session, on 
Tuesday afternoon, one of the delegates 
of the National Woman’s Party, Gail 


By Ruby A. Black 


Laughlin, eminent lawyer who has worked 
every step of her progress upward, made 
a motion that the next morning’s program 
be given over to a discussion of Equal 
Rights in industry, inasmuch as several 
speakers had spoken in favor of legisla- 
tion restricting women in industry, but 
not restricting their adult male competi- 
tors. 

This motion brought tumult. It was 
immediately opposed by the Chair itself, 
and a confusion of shouts, hisses, boos, 
and conflicting speeches punctuated by 
constant raps of the chairman’s gavel, 
prevented the clear understanding of the 
short speeches of those supporting Miss 
Laughlin’s motion. 

All during this time, one delegate to the 
conference tells me, a leader of the group 
opposed to Equal Rights in industry was 
constantly walking up and down the 
aisles urging those whom she assumed to 
be her adherents to walk out of the hall 
without giving ear to the demands for 
fairness being made by Miss Laughlin, 
Mabel Vernon, Doris Stevens, Julia Jen- 
nings, Florence Bayard Hilles, Larinia 
Dock, Ruth Hudnot, Myrtle Cain, Mrs. 
A. J. Kellam, Emma Wold, Anita Pol- 
litzer, Margaret Whittemore and others. 
In the midst of the pandemonium, a dele- 
gate from the Iowa Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs was recognized by 
the Chair, and read a telegram from her 

rganization urging that discussion of 
hens Rights be placed on the program, 
and that the Women’s Bureau, as an im- 
partial government agency, take no stand 
on the controversial issue. 

After an hour order was restored, and 
the motion was put to the house. It was 
defeated by a large and heated majority. 
Then—and here I must admit to having 
a little inside information—delegates of 
the National Woman’s Party and others 
who believe that adult men and women 
should live and work under equal laws, 
equal opportunity and equal pay, with 
all restrictions based upon the industry, 
not upon sex, determined to enter a quiet 
and dignified protest every time special 
sex legislation was advocated, without, 
however, discussing the subject in the 
haphazard and unequal manner which 
such a situation would allow. 

The Women’s Bureau forthwith issued 
a statement triumphantly announcing 
that an attempt to change the program 
had failed. 


Y the time this statement had reached 
the offices of the newspaper corre- 
spondents to whom it was sent, however, 
the trade union delegates had circulated 
a petition that an extra session of the con- 
ference be held, at which two 25-minute 
speakers on each side of the controversy 


should present their convictions, followed 
by one hour of. general discussion in which 
5-minute speakers on each side would be 
alternately recognized. Ella Boole, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, was named presiding officer 
at this extra session, which was held on 
Wednesday evening. At this point a 
tribute should be paid to Mrs. Boole’s fair 
and orderly handling of the meeting. 

Mary Van Kleeck of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, a delegate from the Taylor 
Society, and Mabel Leslie, secretary of 
the New York Women’s Trade Union 
League, spoke for protective legislation. 
It was a curious and, to me, incomprehen- 
sible fact that they talked more about 
protective legislation in general than 
about the laws which prevent women, and 
women only, from working more than 
eight hours a day, without provision for 
extra pay for necessary overtime, from 
working after certain hours at night, and 
from working in certain occupations. 
They ignored, too, an analysis of why 
men’s labor organizations refuse such 
legislation for themselves in most in- 
stances and always when such legislation 
is applicable to them, require that the law 
read persons, not men. For that is all 
that the National Woman’s Party asks— 
that such laws always read persons, not 
women. 


Josephine Casey, a member of the Street 
Car Employees’ Union of Chicago, affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 


_ Lalbor, who has been in the midst of the 


labor movement for twenty-five years, was 
the first speaker for Equal Rights. She 
addressed herself primarily to her trade 
union sisters, calling upon them to win 
their rights in industry by organization, 
and to work for Equal Rights under the 
law as well as in their union organiza- 
tions. 

She said in part: | 

“T speak as one who has been in organ- 
ized labor for a quarter of a century. I 
have come through social settlement work, 
Trade Union League work, and the organi- 
zation of women into labor unions on an 
equal basis with men. 

“At last I have come to believe that 
what could be done in no other way for 
women can be done through the Equal 
Rights Amendment. 

“Don’t tell me you can’t organize wom- 
en. The idea is in your own heads. I 
see in this conference women who are old 
and tired, women without hope, women 
who do not believe that women can be 
made an integral part of the labor move- 
ment. | 

“T see others who are young and hope- 
ful as we were twenty-five years ago when 
we started organizing in the labor move- 
ment. It is for us to decide whether we 
will accept labor restrictions which men 
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workers have repudiated for themselves; 
it is not for men workers or for other 
women not actual laborers to tell us 
what we shall accept. 

“T am appealing to women in trade 
unions who are young and will carry on 
the fight, to get behind the banner of 
equality for men and women. 

“Tf you can’t do that, get out of the way 
for those who do want to go forward. We 
are not compelled to set our pace by that 
of the slowest worker. We can choose our 
speed with the swiftest.” 

Miss Casey is vice-chairman of the In- 
dustrial Council of the National Woman’s 
Party, and was delegate from the Illinois 
Branch. 


ISS LAUGHLIN was the second of 
the two principal speakers for 
Equal Rights. With her customary vigor, 
humor, and convincingness, she spoke on 
in spite of the frequent cheers. which 
threatened to interrupt the short time 
given her for the presentation of the sub- 
ject in which she is so vitally interested. 

She said in part: | 

“While I believe that we need restric- 
tions on the conditions of labor, I cannot 
fail to see that such restrictions should 
be based on the nature of the industry, 
not on the sex of the worker, and that 
they should apply to women’s competitors 
wherever they apply to women. 

“We have seen women thrown out of 
well-paid employment into poorly-paid 
employment because of laws saying that 
they shall not work after certain hours 
at night, because of laws saying that 
they shall not work overtime, even with 
the extra pay that men trade unionists 
get for working overtime. 

“That is why we demand a fair field 
and no favor in industry—the right to 
seek and to keep a job on the same terms 
as our male competitors. 

“You who favor special legislation for 
women all admit that it would be better 
for women to gain improved conditions 
in industry by organization instead of 
by legislation. Then we here must de- 
termine on and adopt a permanent policy, 
and follow it to success, not advocate 
measures that not only do not obtain for 
women in industry the same terms which 
men obtain by organization, but even 
force them into worse conditions by de- 
priving them of the more skilled work. 

“No scientific evidence has ever been 
found to show that women cannot bear 
the hazards of industry as well as men. 
No investigations have been made in 
which women worked on exactly the same 
terms as men. The Secretary of Labor 
himself admitted that women go home 
after their day in the factory and do 
housework — two jobs, nay, sometimes 
three, for sometimes they bear children in 
addition to being wage earners and house- 
keepers. 

“The way to protect women is to give 


them equal opportunity and equal pay in 


industry so that they will not have to 
hold two jobs, but can hire the family 
housework done if they earn outside the 
home, not bar them by law from the better 
jobs.” 


*OLLOWING these addresses were the 
5-minute rejoinders in which several 
speakers made personal attacks on Miss 
Casey and charged her with not being a 
real trade unionist. One of the climaxes 
of the evening came when Mrs. Boole 
granted her the personal privilege of 
showing her union card, and of stating 
that one of the times she failed to appear 
at Agnes Nestor’s office in response to 
some call for aid, she was serving a jail 
sentence for union activities. This brought 
great cheers from the entire house. 

Those who spoke briefly on different 
aspects of Equal Rights included Myrtle 
Cain, Burnita Shelton Matthews, Flor- 
ence Bayard Hilles, Sue White, Mary 
Murray, and Doris Stevens. 

Several trade union delegates resented 
the charge that organized labor had tried 
to keep women out of the better places in 
industry. Their passionate denials were 
quietly answered by Doris Stevens’ pa- 
tient references to the minutes of the 
early meetings of organized labor, in 
which women’s work was constantly re- 
ferred to as “a competitive menace to 
men,” and legislatures were asked to bar 
women from certain occupations to pro- 
tect men’s right to these industries. 

“But since 1851,” Miss Stevens said, 
“ you have heard no more from the men 
that women in industry constitute a men- 
ace to them. You hear only that indus- 
try menaces women’s health, for they 
learned that it would not do to reveal 
their motives.” 

Miss Stevens’ analytical and historical 
study of the sources of the opposition to 
women’s working on equal terms with 
men was one of the most disconcerting 
aspects of the discussion, for those who 
favor putting women in a special class. 
She pointed out to those who believe the 
subject of “protective legislation” to be 
closed and decided forever, that the Sec- 
retary of Labor himself, who advocates 
legislation on a sex basis, had, in his re- 
port, stated that the value of “protective” 
legislation for women only has been chal- 
lenged and needs careful study. 

Referring to the program of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau which includes no night work 
for women on the basis that night work is 
abnormal, Miss Stevens told how she had 
searched into the most ancient records 
and had found that the opposition to 
women’s working at night had its source, 
not in any fear for women’s health, but in 
the conjugal bed. 

That statement, which went through 
the audience like a shock, probably will 
be a painful stimulant to thinking on the 
part «* many of those who have believed 
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that women’s health is injured more than 
men’s by night work. For, as both Miss 
Laughlin and Miss Van Kleeck pointed 
out, with entirely contrary purposes, 
“Slogans are often a substitute for hard 
thinking,” and “No night work for wom- 
en” has long been such a slogan. 


HE next step in the slow process of 
making this conference a fair and 
democratic discussion of the problem of 
women in industry came when on Thurs- 


.day-afternoon Abby Scott Baker, alter- 


nate delegate for the District of Columbia 
Branch of the National Woman’s Party, 
introduced the following resolution : 

Whereas, equality for men and women 
in industry is a controversial matter now 
before Congress and the State Legisla- 
tures; be it 

Resolved, That this conference called 
together under the auspices of the United 
States Department of Labor recommends 
that the Women’s Bureau make a study 
of the subject and refrain from taking 
any position upon it, while the question 
is pending before these legislative bodies. 

Again delegates excitedly jumped to 
their feet, seeking recognition, protesting 
against demanding impartiality of this 
government bureau on the one hand, and 
insisting on the passage of the resolution 
on the other. 

Again Miss Stevens pointed out that 
the Secretary of Labor himself had indi- 
cated that the subject needed further in- 
vestigation. They questioned her state 
ment, and the exact words of the report 
were read from the platform. 

Marie Obenauer, a delegate from the 
American Association of University 
Women, proposed a _ long _ substitute 
amendment. Then it was proposed that 
a committee consisting of Miss Obenauer, 
Miss Laughlin, and Miss Van Kleeck meet 
and determine upon a compromise resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution they reported was: 

Whereas, equality for men and women 
in industry is a controversial matter now 
before Congress and the State Legisla- 
tures; ibe it 

Resolved, That this conference, called 
together under the auspices of the United 
States Department of Labor, recommends 
that the Women’s Bureau make a com- 
prehensive investigation of all the special 
laws regulating the employment of wom- 
en, to determine their effects; be it further 

Resolved, That the director of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau be requested to form an ad- 
visory committee analagous to the Cen- 
sus Advisory Committee with whom the 
director will take counsel concerning the 
scope of the investigation, and that the 
personnel of such committee include 
equal representation of both sides of the 
controversy over special legislation for 
women. 

The resolution, as reported by the com- 
mittee, then won by a vote of 95 to 10. 

The aim of the Woman’s Party to lead 
the Industrial Conference to realize the 
strength of the movement for industrial 
equality was thus completely attained. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


Te remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 


and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 21. 
[ House Joint Resolution Number 75. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 10, 1923, 
by SenaTor EB. Curtis. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 18, 1923, 
by Representative D. R. ANTHONY. 


Equal Rights 
A Step Forward 


Y a vote of 95 to 10 the Conference called by the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor went on record on Thursday, January 21, as favor- 
ing an investigation of the special laws surrounding women in industry. It is 
significant that this action was taken on the last day! of the Conference after 
spirited debate on “welfare” laws lasting throughout the sessions. It is safe 
to say that the vote on the resolution would have been reversed had the roll 
been called at the first session. Thus does it appear that the “female” mind 
at least is capable of clear and reasoned thinking. 

Heretofore many welfare workers have sincerely believed that the only 
opposition to “protective” legislation came from a small group of theorists 
residing on Capitol Hill. Evidence at the Conference conclusively dispelled 
this illusion.. 

We congratulate the members of the Conference and the members of the 
Woman’s Party upon the result accomplished. It is a etep forward in the 


right direction. 
We Thank You 


N another page of this issue of Equat Rieuts we quote in full an editorial 
from the Baltimore Federationist, entitled “A Great Benefit to Women.” 
We publish the editorial not only because we have a genuine respect and real 
liking for the editors of our fellow-weekly and wish to give them a fair hearing 
through our columns, but because we regard the editorial in question as per- 
haps the best argument for Equal Rights that we have seen. , 
In order to orient our readers and also because numerous requests have 
come from our subscribers for copies of the now famous agreement to circulate 
among their friends, we reprint the document once more in full: 
INTERPRETATIONS—FEMALE EmpLoyes GETTING MARRIED. 
(Negotiated in Conference, Effective July 16, 1925.) 

In order to obviate complaints that have arisen in the strict appli- 
cation of seniority rules and to give preference in employment to those 
having the responsibility of families or dependents, it is agreed that: 

(Negotiated in Conference, Effective Jume 16, 1925.) 

(a) Any female employe getting married will at once resign from 
the service and will be relieved as promptly as conditions will permit. 

If there are extenuating circumstances that warrant the retention of 
such employes in the service, it will be by mutual agreement between 
the Management and the duly accredited representatives of the 
employes. 

(Negotiated in Conference, Effective June 16, 1925.) 

(b) Any female employe who is married and whose husband is 

working will resign from the service on or before January 1, 1926. 
If there are extenuating circumstances that warrant the retention 
of such employes in the service, it will be by mutual agreement 

between the Management and the duly accredited representatives of 


the employes. 

From the text of the agreement it is clear that its purpose is to “protect” 
married women by depriving them of their jobs. This the Federationist claims 
is “a great benefit to women,” for once deprived of their gainful occupations 
they can return to their homes and presumably live happily ever afterwards. 

This is the first time in our experience that “protection” has taken its mask 
off and appeared naked in the light of day. We have always maintained that 
the first fruit of protective laws for women only was to deprive women of 
their means to a livelihood, to make it more difficult for them to get a paying 
job. The welfare workers have consistently taken issue with us on this point, 
denying that the sex legislation they favored had any such result. Now the 
cards are on the table. 

We thank the Baltimore Federationist for its aid to our argument, but we 
cannot agree that “the Baltimore and Ohio should be strongly supported by 
women as an appreciation of what their intentions really are,” namely, the 
intention of discharging all married women, regardless of their competence, 
merely because they have committed the sin (?) of matrimony. 

On the contrary, we reiterate our advice to married women, and to all 
women, not to patronize the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad as long as the agree- 
ment stands. In a recent interview Mr. C. W. Galloway, vice-president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Company, said, in extenuation of the agreement, that “it 
was a concession we could make to our employes without it costing the com- 
pany anything!” 

Let us see whether it will not cost the company anything. The women of 
the country have the answer in their pocketbooks. 
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Equal Rights Plea Heard by the President 


N important event in women’s 
A struggle for permanent and com- 

plete freedom took place on Janu- 
ary 18 when, for the first time, a deputa- 
tion of working women, emphasizing the 
economic aspects of Equal Rights, went 
to the President of the United States to 
tell him why they want the Equal Rights 
Amendment passed. 

Because he is the responsible head of 
the majority party, members of the Indus- 
trial Council of the Natioual Woman’s 
Party felt that they must take directly to 
him the reasons why women in industry 
demand equality, with no discriminations 
against them in the guise of protection, 
with no restrictions on them which do not 
equally apply to their male competitors in 
industry. 

The deputation consisted of Mary Mur- 
ray, president of the Women’s League of 
the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Com- 
pany, who led the deputation; Margaret 
Hinchey of New York; Myrtle Cain of 
Minnesota; Josephine Casey of Chicago; 
Marie Spigelhalter of Delaware; and 
more than two score women wage-earners 
who accompanied them. All are members 
of the Industrial Council of the National 
Woman’s Party. 

The. nature ofthe deputation seemed to 
impress President Coolidge greatly. There 
was Mrs. Murray, who had led the fight 
which resulted in victory for some of the 
railway women who had been thrown out 
of their jobs by the law in New York 
against night work, a woman who has all 
her life worked in industry for her living, 
and has reared her children to honorable 
and useful citizenship. 

There was Miss Hinchey, who had her- 
self lost a well-paid job because of a law 
which its advocates still assure her is a 
benefit to her. 

There was Miss Casey, who for a 
quarter of a century has been active in 
the labor movement, and who today car- 
ries her card in the Street Car Employes’ 
Union, a woman who has all her life 
known the problems, the difficulties, and 
the needs of working women. 

There was Mrs. Spigelhalter, who is 
prevented from holding the best paid jobs 
as pharmacist in Delaware because of the 
anti-night work law for women only a 
law which forces her to take less remu- 
nerative positions. 

There was Miss Cain, who has worked 
under various conditions in industry, and 
has organized women into unions, as has 
Miss Casey. 

Members of the deputation reported that 
it was a wonderful interview. 

“The President showed a clearer under- 
standing of our problem than any one else 


to whom we have talked. We have the 
gréatest confidence that he will find the 
solution,” Mrs. Murray said. 

President Coolidge asked many ques- 
tions, and displayed the keenest interest 
in the whole problem of Equal Rights. He 
expressed his gratitude that these women 
workers had brought to him, and to the 
whole country, the facts about restrictive 
legislation as they knew them from their 
own experience. 

They filed in to the President’s office at 
11:45, and ranged themselves in a half 
circle, forming a background for the four 
speakers who stood before the President’s 
desk, and who spoke in turn as they were 
presented by Mrs. Murray. 

Addressing the President, Mrs. Murray 
said 

“We come to you, we working women 
from my own State and other States in 
our country, to ask you, the head of our 
Government, to aid us in securing and in 
keeping the equal status in industry 
which will enable us to keep in line for 
promotion, and to hold our own in the 
world of industry and of business. We 
have our living to earn, many of us have 
families to support. 

“T myself lost a good job through a law 
which was termed a ‘protective’ law for 
women and got it back only by the adop- 
tion of an exemption to that law. We ask 
only the same opportunities all men have 
and the equality of treatment that will 
insure justice to all alike. 

“Therefore, we urge your support in be- 
half of the passage and adoption of the 
Equal Rights Amendment to the Consti- 
tution.” 

Mrs. Murray then introduced Miss 
Hinchey, formerly a subway guard, who 
also lost her place through the welfare 
law described by Mrs. Murray, and who 
now runs an elevator. 

“We are against all this ‘uplift and out- 
lift,” Miss Hinchey told the President. 
“The people who are working for the ‘wel- 
fare’ laws don’t know what they do to 
working women. They are not railroad 
workers, cap makers, waitresses, and ele- 
vated conductors, nor are they scrub 
women, but they tell us when we lose our 
good jobs that ‘There is always scrubbing 
to do, isn’t there?’ We ask for the Equal 
Rights Amendment to the Constitution to 
prevent the adoption of restrictive laws 
applying to women, but not to men, which 
only cost us our good jobs to give us 
others more poorly paid.” 

Josephine Casey of Chicago, member of 
the Street Car Employes’ Union, the next 
speaker presented by Mrs. Murray, told 
the President: 


“The ballot was our battle. The Equal 


Rights Amendment will be our emancipa- 
tion.” 

Miss “ain, the only woman Farmer- 
Labor member in the last Minnesota Leg- 
islature, said: 

“In the Northwest we do not need to 
be persuaded of the justice of equality 
between men and women. The Scandi- 
navian background of our people insures 
that. We deplore any trend toward dis- 
crimination, termed ‘protection’ of women 
that works only to their disadvantage. We 
believe that the attitude of organized la- 
bor has been misrepresented to you. Or- 
ganized labor in Minnesota is not opposed 
to equal laws for men and women.” 

Mrs. Spigelhalter told the President 
that due to the night work law in Dela- 
ware which prevents women but not men 
from working after ten o’clock at night, 
she was unable to engage in her profession, 
and as pharmacy is an excellent occupa- 
tion for women, she pointed out the in- 
justice of a law which debarred her and 
other women from it while permitting 
their men competitors to enter it. 

This is the second delegation which has 
brought to President Coolidge the demand 
for Equal Rights. The first deputation, 
however, consisted of women of various 
kinds, asking for Equal Rights in every 
field of human activity as an act of justice 
already long delayed. This group, con- 
sisting mainly of victims of the so-called 
“protection” which has hampered women 
by placing upon them conditions which 
are not imposed upon their male competi- 
tors for jobs, emphasized the need for an 
equal chance with men to earn their liv- 
ings in their own way, and to determine 
those conditions for themselves. 

The gist of their demand is contained 
in the petition which some 300 working 
women had carried to President Coolidge 
on the Sunday preceding the interview 
with him. 

This petition read: 


January 17, 1926. 
Tue Wuite Hovse: 


To THE PRESIDENT: 

We, self-supporting women from 
various parts of the country, have 
gathered to ask you as the head of 
our nation and the leader of the 
party in control of our Government, 
to give your powerful aid to secur- 
ing the immediaite passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. 

Equality in the suffrage between 
men and women was held so impor- 
tant that our national constitution 
was enlarged in order to guarantee 
this right to women. Even more im- 
portant to women is the right to earn 
their living on equal terms with men. 
We ask that this most important 
right of all be guaranteed by our 
national constitution. 

We, who are earning our living 


= 
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find our struggle made more difficult 
by laws that prevent us from offering 
our services to our employers on an 
equal basis with men; by Jaws that 
prevent us from entering various oc- 
cupations entirely; by laws that pre- 
vent us from continuing our work 
after we are married. We must 
struggle against prejudice and cus- 
tom. We ask that the laws of our 
country should not also be thrown 
into the scale against us. We ask 
that our national government should 
protect its women workers equally 
with its men workers. 

We, who have been thrown out of 
work by a law preventing our work- 
ing after a certain hour in the day; 


we, who have been thrown out of 
work by a law preventing our work- 
ing as many hours as our men com- 
petitors; we, who have been thrown 
out of work by a law preventing us 
from working overtime on the same 
basis as our men competitors; we, 
who have been thrown out of work by 
a law debarring us from certain oc- 
cupations; we, who have been thrown 
out of work by a law preventing us 
from continuing our occupation after 
marriage; we, who have had our 
wages lowered and our opportunity 
for advancement restricted by these 
same laws inasmuch as they have 
narrowed the field of paid work open 
to women—we appeal to you as the 


Equal Rights 


responsible head of our country to 
give your backing to this amend- 
ment which will guarantee to women 
the right to equality with men in the 
struggle to support themselves and 
their families. 
‘Respectfully submitted, 
By the Industrial Council of the 
National Woman’s Party. 
(Signed) for the Council, 
Mary Murray, New York, 
Chairman ; 
JOSEPHINE Casey, Chicago, 
Vice-Chairman, 
Myrtte Cain, Minneapolis, 
Vice-Chairman, 
MarGaret Hincugy, New York, 
| Secretary. 


London Letter— Ihe Married Teacher 


in the third of the married women 

teacher cases, and I never felt more 
sure that women in all Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries need a bill of rights. This was the 
case known as Fennell vs. Borough of 
East Ham. But since the judgment was 
but a reflection of the judgment of a high- 
er court in the more celebrated Poole 
Case, and since the facts in all three cases 
are essentially the same, let me give a 
brief account of the Poole case. 

On May 6, 1924, the Borough of Poole 
adopted a report to the effect that the re- 
tention of married women teachers was 
inadvisable, that they had therefore de- 
cided to dismiss them unless good reason 
to the contrary were shown. (“Good rea- 
son to the contrary,” it appears, had to 
do altogether with the husband’s ability 
to support the married woman about to 
be dismissed, not in any sense with her 
record as a teacher, no matter how extra- 
ordinary.) The reasons given for this 
decision were (1) that a married woman 
should attend to her domestic duties, and 
that it was impossible for her to do both 
this and her school work efficiently ; and 
(2) that to retain married women teach- 
ers who had husbands who could support 
them was unfair to young unmarried 
women. - 

Consequent upon this decision, a cer- 
tain Ethel Short, who had been a cer- 
tificated teacher since 1905, received 
notice, in common with certain other mar- 
ried women teachers employed by the Bor- 
ough, to terminate her engagement in one 
month. 

Mrs. Short brought an action against 
the Borough and won her case in the 


[in the I heard judgment delivered 


lower court. Mr. Justice Romer held that’ 


the local education authority was not 
justified in dismissing Mrs. Short solely 
on the ground that she was married, that 
their reasons were not educational, that 
their motives were alien and irrelevant, 
and the dismissal was therefore invalid 
and inoperative. 

From this decision the Borough of 


Poole appealed and secured a reversal. 
The Court of Appeal handed down its 
“considered judgment” on November 20, 
1925. In this judgment it is made clear 
that there was no question but that Mrs. 
Short had performed her duties satis- 
factorily and was an efficient teacher. 
On the other hand there was no question 
but that the Borough had acted in good 
faith. There was no suspicion of bribery 
or corruption. The sole question was 
whether the Borough had gone outside 
its province as an education authority, 
and whether therefore their action in giv- 
ing notice of dismissal was ultra vires. 
The court concluded that the Borough of 
Poole was well within its powers in mak- 
ing the rule in regard to married women 
teachers and acting upon it. “To decide 
to employ only women whose whole lives 
should be devoted to teaching was not 
irrelevant.” “The local educational au- 
thority was entitled to consider that the 
performance of domestic duties would 
tend to diminish educational efficiency, 
and that the supply of young teachers 
would be adversely affected by the em- 
ployment of married women.” 

This decision is to all practical pur- 
pose final. The only appeal now is to 
the House of Lords and that is not likely 
to be undertaken; it would be costly and 
the chance of a Feminist victory almost 
negligible. 

I don’t know what legal stage this ques- 
tion has reached in the United States, but 
I feel sure that this decision in the Poole 
case is worthy of study over there. Ameri- 
can judges have not ceased to quote Brit- 
ish precedents. And certainly no pre- 
cedent has been set up in modern times 
more firmly establishing the “subjection 
of women.” We are accustomed to think 
of the Married Woman’s Property Act 
as something achieved long before our 
time. We look back with some pity and 
condecension on the married woman of 
mid-Victorian days who could not hold 
property in her own name, whose earn- 
ings did not belong to her any more than 


if she were a minor. But here is a deci- 
sion handed down in the year of our 
Lord 1925, 25 years after Queen Victoria 
was buried, which takes from the married 
woman, not to be sure, the property she 
has accumulated, but her right to acquire 
more, her right to continue to earn her 
living by the profession in which she is 
trained and experienced. By such deci- 
sions as this in the Poole case married 
women in tens of thousands can be (and 
are being) cut off in mid-career, women of 
the highest skill and proved ability in 
their chosen trades and professions forced 
back into the ranks of unskilled labor, 
their rich experience lost to the State, 
their years of faithful achievement to 
count for nothing in winning comfort, 
happiness, opportunity for themselves and 
their children. 

The powers of these local educational 
authorities in England are on paper al- 
most unlimited. They may “appoint nec- 
essary officers, including teachers, to hold 
office during their pleasure, and may as- 
sign to them such salaries as they see 
fit, and may remove any of those officers.” 
But in actual legal practice their power 
is extremely limited. They must not dis- 
miss teachers for a corrupt or collateral 
or an irrelevant reason. For example, in 
one of the cases quoted by Mrs. Short’s 
counsel, Sadler vs. Sheffield Corporation, 
an Education Committee had been forced 
to reduce expenses and had decided to do 
it by dismissing some of the teachers over 
sixty years of age. The dismissal notices 
were held to be invalid and inoperative 
because they were based on financial and 
not educational reasons. And the elderly 
teachers were reinstated. 

It is notoriously hard to get rid of an 
inefficient teacher as all school boards 
know. His or her tenure of office is al- 
most a life grant. Yet by the Poole de- 
cision a way has been found to remove by 
wholesale superior teachers in the prime 
of life, teachers whose work is above 
criticism. 

I can think of many amusing parallels. 
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For example, “the Borough of * * * an- 
nounces: Miss Jones, the splendid prin- 
cipal of our grammar school, has been of- 
fered the position of cook and house- 
keeper by the family next door, and so we 
feel obliged to dismiss her and make 
room for one of the young girls just 
graduated from training college. Miss 
Jones may not care to be a cook but since 
she has that privilege we don’t think it 
right for her to continue to teach, valu- 
able as her services are to the commun- 
ity.” Or, “the Educational Committee of 
* * * Borough has adopted a rule to em- 
ploy no more men teachers who have 
vegetable gardens, and to notify those 
men now in its employ who possess vege- 
table gardens or are contemplating ac- 
quiring one that they will be dismissed. 
We are actuated by the following reasons: 
(1) The place of a man with a vegetable 
garden is at home working in his garden. 
(2) We feel, as a general rule, that a 
man with a vegetable garden will, to some 
extent, suffer in his efficiency as a teacher. 
We have no evidence of this; in fact the 
vegetable gardeners whom we are about to 
dismiss are among our best teachers, but 
nevertheless, we feel that as a general 
policy our rule is sound from an educa- 
tional standpoint. (3) A man with a 
garden will not starve. Therefore, it is 
unfair to continue paying him a salary 
as a teacher while men who have no 
vegetable gardens are waiting for posts.” 

It must be remembered that this de- 
cision in the Poole case undermines the 
professional security, not only of women 
teachers, but of thousands of women 
nurses, doctors, clerks, stenographers, 
staticians, experts of all kinds, heads of 
institutions, etc., in fact, I presume of 
all women employed by local public au- 


thorities throughout the British Isles. 

British Feminists are not taking the de- 
cision lying down. A question has al- 
ready been asked in the House. Capt. 
Walter Shaw (Conservative member), 
shortly after the Poole decision, asked the 
President of the Board of Education 
(Lord Eustace Percy) if he would not 
“initiate legislation or promulgate a de- 
partmental Order for the purpose of pre- 
venting local education authorities from 
dismissing teachers who have served 
them faithfully and well through a long 
period of years simply and solely because 
‘they have married.” Lord Eustace Percy 
replied that he did not see his way to 
intervene in the matter, whereupon Lady 
Astor called his attention to the Sex Dis- 
qualification (Removal) Act and sug- 
gested that that should cover the case. 
Lord Eustace Percy did not agree. 

This act, as most Equa Ricuts readers 
will remember, was passed in 1919, short- 
ly after the suffrage victory in England. 
By reason of it women were admitted to 
the practise of law, a thousand women 
magistrates have been appointed, certain 
university restrictions have been with- 
drawn, women have been admitted to jury 
service, etc. There is a clause in the act 
which reads: “A person shall not be dis- 
qualified by sex or marriage from the ex- 
ercise of any public function or from be- 
ing appointed to or holding any civil or 
judicial office or post.” In the first of 
these teachers’ cases it was hoped that 
the act would prove sufficient to prevent 
the arbitrary dismissal of married wom- 
en. But as a check on the action of local 
authorities it has proved valueless. I 
don’t quite know why. Apparently it is 
too general. On the basis of this ex- 
perience the National Union of Societies 
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for Equal Citizenship is drawing up a 
new and very specific bill. In its present 
form it reads: 

“From and after the passing of this 
act it shall not be lawful for any govern- 
ment department or any local government 
or other public authority to make any 
rule or regulation whereby a person shall 
be disqualified by reason of marriage 
from being or continuing to be employed 
by such body, and any such provision in 
force at the passing of this act shall from 
such date be null and void; and in any 
contract of employment made by such 
department or authority whether made 
before or after the passing of this act, any 
stipulation providing for the resignation 
of an employee on marriage or for the 
termination of a contract on the marriage 
of an employee shall be null and void, 
and such contract shall be construed as if 
such stipulations were omitted there- 
from.” 

The failure of the Sex Disqualification 
Act to cover these cases which it was ob. 
viously intended by its supporters to 
cover, demonstrates the need for eternal 
vigilance to guard every advance we make 
in this hundred-year war for equality. It 
should also make us glad that we have a 
constitution in America, that a woman’s 
bill of rights can be written into that 
constitution which will forever prevent 
such intolerable invasion of the rights of 
the free-born. 

CrysTaL EASTMAN. 

P. S.—Will some one of our brave band 
get the opinions of half a dozen infall- 
ible constitutional lawyers as to whether 
our amendment will establish, once for 
all, the right of a public employee to 
marry without being thrown on the 
street? 


A Matter of Perspective 


present at an important meeting 

of one of Capetown’s most influen- 
tial woman’s organizations. The speaker 
of the morning was an Englishwoman 
traveling in Africa on behalf of the 
League of Nations, which she not only 
espoused, but which she had served in an 
executive capacity at Geneva. The speak- 
er was scheduled for ten-thirty, allowing 
until twelve for her talk and possible 
questions. From ten until half after was 
planned for the business of the day. 

At twenty minutes to twelve the pre- 
siding officer finally called on the speaker 
with but scant apology and a smiling ad- 
monition not to exceed twelve o’clock as 
many there had luncheon engagements, 
or had to make suburban trains. The 
speaker was a little dashed, but bravely 
tried to compress a prepared fifty-minute 
survey into ten minutes, obviously dis- 


A BOUT a year ago I was asked to be 


By Rebecca Hourwich 


appointed at so little time with so picked 
an audijgnce. What had caused this delay, 
and decided affront to a busy and promi- 
nent guest? 

Nearly fifty women argued, weighed 
pros and cons and discussed in detail the 
advisability of holding a luncheon, for 
women, where men appeared as guests 
only, where the women all paid their 
way and were not guests of the organi- 
zation, and chief point of all, where the 
speakers and the chairman would all 
be women. This spelled revolutionary 
change to former procedure and required 
the best part of the meeting to agree on. 
To me the entire session smacked of Alice 
in Wonderland. 

I did not hesitate to hide my contempt 
when talking to a New York Feminist. 
“What of it?” said she. “Those women 


were making a definite stand for Feminist 
tactics. But what about some of our 
own women, who have arrived at meetings 
run by women, with an all-star woman 
programme, who fidget and squirm around 
and get nowhere? Do you think they, 
the women, who have a veneer of parlia- 
mentary law, and know a sign language 
written in a woman’s code, but who 
make a lot of meaningless gestures, are 
the wiser? We have ceased to examine 
the goals of our women, we think it suf- 
ficient for our women to struggle. But 
the ends to be gained, the ends sought are 
the test, and judged by that standard, 
the Capetown women were far worthier 
of respect than many of our women.” 

It was a light and casual conversation, 
but it impressed me, and I thought it 
worthy of record. To my Feminist friend, 
the value of woman’s organized endeavor 
was largely a matter of perspective. 


Woman Workers 


and “Protection” 


VER since wom- 
en began to 
take part in the in- 
dustrial and com- 
- mercial life of this 
country, working 
side by side with men in all lines of wage 
earning, efforts have been made to “pro- 
tect” them from harsh conditions and ex- 
actions, in deference to their sex and sup- 
posed need of shelter from the severity of 
business competition. Since they were 
fully enfranchised by constitutional 
amendment, they have sought emancipa- 
tion from these “protective” restrictions. 
Now they are bringing forward another 
constitutional amendment, forbidding the 
enactment of State laws which limit the 
hours of labor or otherwise interpose dif- 
ferentiating bars between them and their 
brothers in industry and business. 


Recently at a meeting held in this city 
this proposition was strongly advanced, 
and a petition was laid before the Presi- 
dent asking his aid in securing the adop- 
tion of the amendment. And so begins a 
campaign which, considering the force en- 
rolled, the determined spirit manifested 
and the equity of the cause, must be ratcd 
as certain of success. 


What these women in industry are ask- 
ing is simple. They want an even chance 
with all other workers. They do not want 
“protection.” They want the opportunity 
of as many hours of employment a day as 
the men and at the same rates of pay. 
They say, with reason, that if their serv- 
ices are valuable no law should create a 
difference in valuation. They do not want 
to be protected against overtime exactions. 
They want the chance to make overtime 
pay if occasion offers. 


The Evening Star, 
Washington, D. C. 


However well-meaning the protective 
laws that have been enacted in behalf of 
the working women of this country, they 
have operated to their serious disadvan- 
tage. Unquestionably in some industries, 
in some places, the lack of such laws has 
resulted in hardships. But there is no 
compulsion to labor save the compulsion 
of family need and personal necessity. 
There is, in truth, more servitude under 
restrictive statutes which interpose dif- 
ferentials of working conditions and 
working hours and rates of pay than un- 
der a system of unrestrained employment 
such as that against which this present 
movement is in protest. 

The good faith of those who have pro- 
moted these restrictive “protective” laws 
is questioned. It is charged that they 


have sought to prevent the entry of woman 
workers into certain trades and occupa- 
tions in order to keep up wage scales for 


Press Comment 


the men. Whether this be true, or whether 
these laws have been enacted out of a sin- 


cere desire to shield the supposedly sg 


er sex from industrial stress, the fact r 

mains that the working women are now 
in great numbers demanding their repeal 
and particularly the adoption of a Fed- 
eral Amendment which will. prevent fu- 
ture legislation of this character. And 
the sense of fair dealing and equity of the 
people of this country will surely respond 
in support of this demand that women be 
allowed a fair chance and an even oppor- 
tunity for employment on equal terms 
with men so long as they can discharge 
their duties and render service of value. 


A Great Benefit N the last issue of 


to Women EQuatL Ricuts 
the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad and 


the Railway Clerks’ 

Union get a terrible 

bawling out because they have entered 
into an agreement which will not permit 
married women to work when their hus- 
bands are working. It is suggested that 
the women boycott the Baltimore and 
Ohio and make the agreement disappear. 
The Clerks’ Union is made up of women 
as well as men, and the thing that Equa. 
RiGHTs does not seem to want to under- 
stand is that this agreement affords pro- 
tection not only to the unmarried women, 
but to widows and to married women 
whose husbands are too ill to work. Most 
important of all, it affords protection to 
the women and children of married men 
in the vast majority of cases. Most women 
have a sincere desire to do their duty in 


bringing up their children. They find that 


their time can always be taken up in prop- 
erly mothering their families, and they 
realize that they have to sacrifice such 
duties if they want to go to work for the 
Baltimore and Ohio as clerks. 

Where the father and mother are both 
at work the children are neglected. Peo- 
ple who compose the National Woman’s 
Party, of which Equa Ricurs is the offi- 
cial organ, do not realize this. They, for 
the most part, have servants with whom 
they can leave their children while they 
indulge themselves in propagating their 
Equal Rights ideas. The workers cannot 
do this. 

What the most of the women should 
realize is that this agreement greatly bene- 
fits more women than it handicaps. It 
means the greatest good for the greatest 
number. It takes cognizance of the fact 
that the great unit of civilization is the 
home; and that the home needs a mother’s 
protecting care—and all of a mother’s pro- 
tecting care. For such reasons women 


should be the first to urge that the Balti- 
more and Ohio be strongly supported by 
women as an appreciation of what their 
intentions really are to be helpful to the 
mothers of the families. 
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ECEIPTS eollected by National Head- 
quarters December 7, 1912, to Decem- 
ber 11, 1925, $1,315,471.14. 
Contributions, membership receipts and 
other receipts December 11, 1925, to De- 
cember 31, 1925: 


Mrs. Lawrence Lewis, Par 20.00 
Mrs. John C. Welch, Conn 1.00 
Mrs. G. E. Lovejoy, Colo 1.00 
Mrs. K. G. Halligan, Pa.... 400.00 
Mrs. Martin Knapp, N. Y 10.60 
Mrs. Gertrude Bustill Mossell, Pa sisigliBiadiatbtdngiens 10.00 
Miss Fannie Wolfson, D. 5.60 
Mrs. Klein Peter, D. C 1.00 
Miss Evelyn Hall, Va.... 1.00 
Miss Bessie Ryan, Calif vecnonesinnsise 5.00 
District of Columbia Branch / 2.00 
Miss Edith F. Goode, D. C ; 10.00 
Mrs. J. M. Goode, D. C sent ve 10.00 
Mrs. Bertha B. Knee, Ind.................... ~anintciabion 1.09 
Mrs. Archibald Freer, 10.00 
Mrs. Alice DuPont Ortiz, Del Sites 25.9 
Miss Elsie Janis, N. Y......... . 19.00 
Dr. Alice M. Smith, Wash spiel 5 00 
Mrs. Inka Kabler, D. C.... , ‘ 1.00 
Mrs. W. D. Jackson, Ark 1.00 
Mrs. E. L. Hudnut, Md.. ‘ 2.00 
Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles, Bivrrssdgiécoutians 10.00 
Mrs. L. Helen Fowler, D. C............ 25.00 
Miss Emma Louise Harrison, D. C....... ieee 10.00 
Mrs. Marie L. B. Baldwin, D. C osm 10.00 
Miss Mary H. McCabe, 1.00 
Miss Margaret Whittemore, Mich 25.00 


Per Maryland Branch : 
(Maryland Branch one-half) 


Mrs. Ballard .............. .50 
Mrs. Estee] Stiet.................... .50 
Mrs. White ...... .50 
Mrs. Ruth Noyes Crocker, V2...............c.+-sessoeses 1.00 
Mrs. Gertrude James Robey, Va..................... 100.00 
Mrs. Laura McNaught, D. C...... Thee 1.00 
Mrs. Blanche Baker Moulden, Md. 1.00 
5.00 
Royalties Metropolitan Newspaper Service.... 5.50 
Miss Phyllis Buck, Va........................ 10.80 
Sue White, Tenn.......... 40.00 
Miss Clare Graecen, 15.00 
Mrs. Lily V. Haynes, Minn............ 15.00 
Mrs. Virginia Peters Parkhurst, Mad - 1.00 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. Kent, Calif............................ 25.00 
150.00 
Miss Emma Wold, D. C............... 5.00 
Miss Frances EB. Harrison, D. C... 10.00 
Miss Mabel EB. Law, D. Cc... 10.00 
Mrs. Charles G. Mettler, D. 1. 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters.....................00 125.00 
Payment for research.......... 6.00 
Christmas Sale at Headquarters 125.25 
Sale of “Jailed for Freedom’’...., Ghee 2.00 
EQuAL RIGHTS subscriptions 6.00 
Deposits on keys.................. 1.00 
Sale of pictures of Headquarters : 2.00 
Refunds ‘ 36.71 
Telephone receipts 5.85 


Total receipts December 11 to 31, 1925..$1,444.61 


Total receipts December 7, 1912, to De- 


CORRECTION. 
(In the issue of December 12, 1925, $50.00 was 
listed as a contribution from the New York City Com- 
mittee instead of the New York State Branch.) 
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